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tase subject x sh cogiaw on ving 
casion more 
ee aap was 


six miles from Jerusalem, 

try, blest with a salubrious air, and abun- 
dant fertility. The water is conveyed in 
a low aqueduct which formerly passed to 
Jerusalem. The fons signatus is a 
charming spring, yielding a constant sup- 
Ree gk sinc hag 
w in good tion. At 
a small distance from 


gardens, while the circumja- 
¢ent soil is richly clothed with an elegant 
‘assem! of fig-trees, vines and olives. 

‘received its name, which 
signifies the House of Bread, from Abra- 
ham’; and it was surnamed Ephrata, the 
Frnitfal, after Caleb’s wife, to distinguish 

VoL. tv. 2G 


Bethlehem, the Birth-place of Christ. 





hood. Abijan, the seventh judge of Is- 
rael, Eli Obed; Jesse, 


still retains marks of its .Grecian 

On the pavement at the foot of the 

you observe a marble star, which corres- 
as tradition asserts, with the point 
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Two spiral staircases, each composed of 
fifteen steps, open on the sides of the 
outer church, and conduct to the. subter- 
raneous church, situated beneath this 
choir. At the farther extremity of the 


crypt, on the east side, is the spot where 
nd rts the Virgi to have b: 
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THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 
BY HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 
WHEN marshall'd on the mighty plain, 
The glittering host bestud the sky, 
One Star alone of all the train, 
Can fix the sinner’s wand’ring eye, 
Hark! Hark! to God the chorus breaks, 
From every host, from every 


forth the leemer. of mankind. at one alone, the Saviour s - 
spot is marked by a-white marble incrus- “It is the Star of Bethlehem. 

j . by acir- 9; the raging seas I rode, , 
dle of silver, having rays snabiing those rte storm was loud—the aight ne dat ; 
perro — —. — Around "The wind that toss‘d my found’ring bark. | 


i Hic-pE VirnctnE Maria: 
Jesus Curistus NatTus EstT.* 


at the distance of seven. paces towartis 
ie 
of 


south, ‘after you have 
ie of bine 


one the to 


the 
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ecythleeubneraneots church 
of the nativity. The church is adorned 
with pictures of the Italian and Spanish 


Deep horror then my vitals froze, 

Death-struck I ceased the tide to stem : 
When suddenly a star arose, 

It was the Star of Bethichem. 


It was my guide, my light, my all, j 
It my dark forebodings cease ; 4 

And through the storm, an r’s thrall, 
It led mé to the port of peace. . t 


_ CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS. ° | 
ALTHOUGH we have’ on several:.geca- 





double light of a holy. commemoration, 
and a cheerful festival, and accordingly 
distinguished it by devotion, by vacation 
from business, by merriment, and: hospi- 
tality. They were eagerly bent to make 
themselves, and every one about them, 
happy. With what punctual zeal did 
they wish one anotlier a merry Christmas! 


t hall resounded with the tumultuous 


1ally and what an omission would it have been 

‘mokin before the — of the asa t to have concluded a ‘letter with- 
was once x ap 

Pig peng vill si tying out the compliments of the season! - The 


and the stables are in excavations of the 
~earth and rock, so that any objection 


a fertile country. Many of ty 
the habitations are formed out of grottos, 7 


of servants and tenants; and the 
gambols they played served as amusement 
to the lord of t mansion and his family, 


“ ho, by encouraging every art conducive 
which may arise, so far as respects the 1 : ; 
lace of the nativity bei er d, to and entertainment, endeavoured 


can have no foundation, but on the con- 
» is rather confirmed by being so 
similar to the ordinary stables of the 
a We cannot, better 
close this account of the birth-place of 
Christ than by the following beautiful 
poem :— 


i 


* Here Jesus Christ was born of the Vi: 
Mary. rgin 





ter, in days of old, used to entertain two- 
hundred knights ‘at his table during 
Christmas, at his manor, of Keynsham. 
* See-Mirnor, Nos. 8, 63,64, 65, and 118.- 
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all the earl’s vassals, the latter received 
each :a silver groat at parting, on which 
they* took up «the -flagon and waved it 
round their heads in honour of their noble 
donor. ‘ 


Puttingham, a writer of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s: days, in a Art of English 
Poesie, speaking of the country custom 
ef: keeping Christmas near that period, 
tells us, that supper at Christmas, was 
succeeded by gambols of various sorts, 
and sometimes the ’squire and his family 
would mingle in the amusements, or re- 
tiring to the tapestried parlour, would 
leave the ‘ball to’ the more’ boisterous 
mirth of his:household. | “ Then,” says 
he, “* would the blind’ harper, who sold 
his jit of mirth for a groat, be introduced, 
either to: oke ‘the dance, ‘or to rouse 
hicks pond by hie"tninetrelsy'; his mat- 
ter being for the most part stories of 
olden time—as the tale of om mg Na 
Reportes of Bevis of: Sout! ton, Guy, 
Earl of Warwicke, Adam Bell, and 
Ci é of ‘the Clough, and such other 
oa eames or ower a made 

tposely for ‘recreation of the common 
voonle ai C2 ist dinners and bride- 
ales!" 
- Vet, if we are to believe Massinger, 
the‘country banquets were not to be com- 
pared to in London. In his play 
of the City Madam, with the true pride 
of a citizen, he says, 

« Men may talk of country Christmasses, 
Their thirty-pound butter'd eggs, their pies of 


Theil thessants drench’d with ambergris, the 

* carcasses ; 

Of three fat‘wethers bruis’d for gravy, to —~ 

a sauce for a single peacock ; yet their feasts 
ere fasts, compar’d with the city’s.” 

, UMassinger then describes the city feast 

as containing ‘ three sucking pigs served 

up. in a dish, a fortnight fed with dates 

and muscadine that cost twenty marks a 

piece. The dishes,” he adds, ‘* were 

taised over one another, as woodmongers 

do billets, and most of the shops of the 

best confectioners in London ransacked 

to furnish out a banquet.” 

.. No persons knew better than the Lon- 

‘ “ a Ws 

Joe cancelled sn 

‘and they took good care that their tables 

fhould be well covered during the whole 

of the Christmas xh 





At this period it was getting to be no 
uncommon thing for country gentlemen 
to spend their Christmas ‘in London, ‘an 
innovation which several authors com- 
plain of, and which seems by no-means 
to have met with Queen Elizabeth’s ap- 
proval. This we learn from a letter in 
Lodge’s Illustrations of English History. 
It is written by Sergeant Fleetwood to 
the Earl of Derby, New Year’s Day, 
1589, and contains the following passage = 
“ The gentlemen of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
were commanded to departe from London 
before Xtemasse, and to repaire to their 
counties, and there to keepe hospitalitie 
amongst their neighboures.”’ 

In Stevenson’s Twelve Months, in the 
year 1661, the author notices the - Christ- 
mas customs at that time. “Now,” 
says he, * capons and hens, besides tur.’ 
kies and ducks, with beef and- mutton, 
must all die ;—for in twelve days'a mul- 
titude of people will not. be fed with a 
little. ‘Now plumbes and spice, ‘sugar’ 
and honey, square it among’ pies and 
broth. Now a journeyman cares ‘not ‘a 
rush’ for his master, though ‘he’ begs his 
plum-porridge all the twelve days. ‘Now 
or never must the music be in tune, for 
the youth must dance and’ sing to get 
them a-heat, while the aged sit’ by the 
fire. The country maid leaves half her 
market, and must be sent again‘ if she 
forgets a pack of cards on Christmas even. 
Great is the contention of holly and ivy, 
whether master or dame weares the 
breeches; and, if the cook do not Jack 
wit, he will sweetly lick his fingers.”- 

Poor Robin, in his Almanack for the 
year 1677, with more truth than poetry, 
says, A ‘ 
Now grocer’s trade 

request, 
For plums and spices 
Of the best. . 


Good cheer doth with 
This month agree, 
And dajuty chaps 
Must sweetened be. 
Mirth and giaduess 
Doth abound, 
And strong beer in 
Each house is found. 
Miuc’d pies, roast beef, 
With other cheer, 
And feasting, doth =. 
Conclude tle year. . 
THE following satirical account of Christ- 
mas, is quoted from. Read’s weekly Jour- 
nal of January 6, 1731.:— a. * 
‘¢ My house,” says this observer, “ is - 
directly opposite to a great church ; and 
it'was with much pleasure I observed from 
my window, last Christmas Day, the nu- 
merous poor that waited at the doors very 
liberally relieved ; but my joy was soon 
over, for no sooner were the charitable 
congregation dispersed, but these wretches, 





, very lovingly adjourned to 
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so I gave him rin ae - 

likewise obliged to do to bellman, 
— my rest for many nights toge- 
« Having talked this matter over with 
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ay O: to 
reckoning of their several gains that day ; 
sixpence ; another an extravagant 
fool for giving half-a-crown, which per- 
haps he might want before the year was 
out: so I found these good. were 
never to be pleased. Some of them were 
got to cards by themselves, which soon 
produced a quarrel and broken heads. In 
the interim, came in some of their wives, 
who poecay Amgen the for hav- 
ing given 3 , that, 
inttesd of doing good, it ruined their fa- 
milies, and set them in a road of drinking 
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to reign-lieret and,: to 
was sellne, oad even aie pnt 37 Ne. 
—— mirth and Toya! realshe went 
Tround.”” : 


Such was the way in which our ances- 
tors spent their Christmas; of late years, 
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however, it must be confessed that this 
festival has not been so honoured, though 
some of our nobility it up with a 
or ae se oe itality. 

London, however, only two days, or 
rather one day, and an: evening 
pn eghe hy gran Day and Twelfth 


II. and X.) Weshall, however, 
few other notices connected with 





CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 
‘Bourne deduces the word carol from 
cantare, to sing, and rela, an interjection 
of joy., It isan imitation of the Gloria in 


excelsis by the- sung in the church shep! 
Renan by te isopentane 
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ling 
During 
brian minstrels enter Rome, and are to be 


at the door said, that it was done out 
I have an old 


"at Christmas in a, street. of, Rome, 
fore, a stone 


eh ee 
. ture of the, infant Jesus in the V irgin's 


with a relief. 
under souls. in, purga- 


arms, lighted up by 
it of i 
torial fire, inscribed ‘¢ Di 


Douce, Esq. fron 
thirteenth century, 
seum. (Bibl. Reg. 16.B. 8.) 


from Oy of the 
a J 
take ‘beibah Mu 


ANGLO NORMAN CAROL. 
Now lordings, listen to > 


E 
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Virtue they can ne’er excel in, 
Ghuttons never can be brave. 
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Lordings, Christmas loves good drinking 
Wines of Gascoigne, France, Anjou ;° 
English ale, that drives out thinking, 
Prince of liquors old-or new. 
Every neighbour shares the bowl, 
Drinks of the spicy tiquor deep, ? 
Drinks his fill without control, 
Tiil he drowns his care in sleep. 


And now by Christmas jolly soul ! 
By this mansion’s generous sire ! 


And all the joys he both inspire ! 
Here [ll drink a health to all ; 

The glorious task shall first be mine, 
And ever may foul luck befall 

Him that to pledge me shall decline ! 


THE CHORUS. 


Hail, Father Christmas ! hail to thee ! 
Honour'd ever shalt thou be ! 

Ali the sweets that love bestows, 
Endless pleasure waits on those, 
Who like vassals brave and true, 
Give to Christmas homage due. 





WASSAIL AND WAITS; OR, 
CHRISTMAS GAMBOLS. 
“ The king doth wake to-night, and take his 
rouse, 
Keeps wassad, and the swaggering upspring 
reels.” SHAKSPEARE. 
W assalIt, or was-heal, was the saluta- 
- tion of our ancestors on occasion of drink- 
ing to each other, signifying, “ health be 
to you.” It isa Saxon term, and is 
now only used at the time of Christmas. 
It. anciently signified mirth and festivity ; 
in this sense it is used in Hamlet and 
Macbeth. In modern days it is synony- 
mous with Tom,and Jerryism ; and woe 
be to the steady: citizen who late at, night 
should meet (from the Rainbow or Off- 
lcy’s) the present wassatlers, who might 
make him. exclaim. with the immortal 
Milton, ‘‘ I’m loth to meet the rudeness 
and swell’d: insolence of such late was- 
sailers.” Inthe reign of Henry VII. 
wassailing took place at the court on 
Twelfth Night. ‘* When the steward 
cometh in at the doore with the wassel, 
he must crie three times, Wassel, wassel, 
wassel, and then the chaplain was to an- 
swere with a good songe.’”” -In Holder- 
nesse it is the custdém to carry about with 
the wassel-cup. an. image.of our Saviour, 
together with a HS ace torr apples. 
In some patts ‘of Yorkshire, the image 
and unroasted apples were used. The 
image seems to have been connected with 
wassailing originally, and to have become 
an appendage to the wassel-cup. Hence 
this ancient custom has been restricted to 
the convivial season of Christmas. The 
custom of roasting apples on Christmas 
eve still continues in some districts. Tlie 
origin of the term wassel is traced to the 
story of Vortigcrn and Rowena, the daugh- 
ter of Hengist. On their first interview, 
she kneeled before him, and presenting a 
. cup of wine, said, ““Hlaford Kyning, waes- 


hail ;” i.e. Lord King, health be to you ! 
The king, being unacquainted with the 
Saxon language, asked the meaning of 
the terms, and being told that they wished 
his health, and that he should answer by 
saying Drinc heil: he did so,, and com- 
manded her to: drink; then taking the 
cup, he kissed. the damsel ‘and pledged 
her. From this time the custom long 
‘remained in Britain, that whoever dran 

to another at a feast said, wacht-heil, and 
he that received the eup answered drinc 
heil. The wassel songs were sung during 
the festivities of Christmas, and in éarlier 
times by the itinerant minstrels ; of whom, 
with the practice, some remains’may be 
traced in our present. waits,and carols. 
The wassel-cup-was anciently placed on 
the tables of princes, as well as of abbots. 
In the eleventh volume of the ‘* Archzo- 
logia,” there is an engraving of one of 
these ‘cups, which formerly belonged to 
Glastonbury abbey, and a dissertation 
upon it by Dr. Milner. The inside of 
the cup, which holds two quarts, is fur- 
nished with eight pegs, at equal distances, 
one below the other, in conformity with 
Edgar’s law, to repress excess of drink- 
ing. This measurement allowed of half 
a pint to each persan ; no doubt this law 
was more honoured in the breach.than the 
observance. . The waits were attendant 
musicians on great, personages, .mayors, 
and bodies co?porate, generally furnished 
with superb dresses, or splendid cloaks ; 
they. were in the service of the court in 
the reign of Edward IV. and had. their 
regular allowances of coals, pitched can- 
dles, bread, ale, &c. &¢s) 6 ceive 
P.. T..W. 


See Rees’s Cyclopedia. 


CHRISTMAS BOXES. 
THE Athenian Oracle derives the origin 
of Christmas money from | this :--The 
Romish. priests masses: for | almost 
every thing: /if a.ship went to the Indies, 


a priest had ‘a box: in her,:under the pro- 


tection of some Saint, and for masses, as 
their cant: was, to be said to that Saint, 
&c. the poor people —— something 
into the: priest’s -box,; which was not 
opened till the ship’s return. . The mass 
at that time was called Christ-mass ; the 
box called Christ-mass-box, or .moncy 
gathered against that time, that «masses 
might be made by the priests to the saints, 
to forgive the people their sins of: that 
time ; and from this, servants’ had: the 
liberty to get box money, *that they too 
might be enabled to pay the priest for his 
masses, well-knowing the truth ‘of the 

roverb—“ No penny,. no Pater-noster.”” 


r. Fosbroke says the Roman Payanalia 
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were instituted by Scrvius Tullius, and 
celebrated in the beginning of the year. 
An altar was erected in every vi 
where personsgave money. The ap 

tices’ boxes were formerly made o 
tery; and Aubrey mentions a pot Pon 
which Roman denarii were found, re- 
sembling in appearance an apprentices? 
earthen Christmas-box. 





ST. STEPHEN’S DAY. 


Ir was an ancient custom to gallop horses 

on St. Stephen’s day, December 26, until 

they perspired, and then bled them to pre- 

= their having — disorders during 

ensuin is practice is sup- 

to pice! teh introduced. by the 

es. Blessings were also implored 
upon pastures. 


ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST. 


ConsECRATED wine was anciently sold 
by the priests on the 27th of December, 
the festival of St. John the Evangelist, 
to prevent the effects of poison, (because. 
St. John had been forced to drink it) 
storms, &c. 


INNOCENT’S DAY. 


Ir was a popular supersititon which in 
the remote parts of the island is not yet 
extinct, that no undertaking could pros 
per which was begun on that day of the 
week on which Childermas or Innocent’s 
day last fell. The custom is thus al- 
Tuded to in the old play, by some attri- 
perro to Shakspeare, of Sir John Old- 








“ Friday, quotha, a dismal day ! 
Childermas day this year was Friday.” 

Children were flogged by our ancestors 
not only for punishment but to fix things 
on their memory. Accordingly the-chil- 
dren were whipped in their beds on the 
morning of Innocent’s day by their pa- 
rents, ** in order that the memorie of 
Herod’s. murder of the Innocents might 
stick the closer.””. There were also pro- 
cessions of children on that day. 





ODE ON CHRISTMAS. 
(For the Mirror.) 
_In days of yore, ere the tyrannic hand 
“Of Saxon power, rul’d fair Albiou’s land ; 
Dark Paganism reigned, each art combin’ d, 
And Ree the rude, untutor'd Briton’s mind. 
Draid mark’d the sacred rite ; 


Earp 
is word wag law, and every action ri; ht; 
faa a pow 'rfal host host a vail’d, . 
sister Pity, pooh 4g t avail’d. 
altar’s h d, 
Beg, Molcedting a oy a 


While trembling, numbers ‘firmly bound 
Must fall a sacrifice ; 


Of British youth, al alas 7 the flow’r, . 
The young, robust, the gay, P 

A prey to fre! twas Pagan pow’r, ” 
Alone that bore the the wany. 


Yet to rehearse the cruelties of old; 
- i Druids practis’d, by historians told, 
ould terror strike, with hi pee fillthe ee 
Unpleasing task, to other 
Ye favour'’d Protestants of England c clime: ert 


Are there no Druids living in your time 
No bigots th: for their fellow’s blood t 
Under a holy mask and seeming good ? 


Men whom religious zeal still feeds, 
By superstition driv’n ; 
Who glory when the victim bleeds, 
To please the of heav’n. 
Alas! that e’er the Christian tg 
~_ A blot like this should stain 
Lord ! pardon their fanatic rage, 
Their heinous acts restrain. 


What, ann the priest, tyrannic pow'r did 
wie! 

The passive Briton blind obedience yield : 

Though Pagan rites their willing seem ts allur'd, 

And Heathenism had their minds obscur‘d : i 

By gratitude for favours they were sway'd, 

And, “To the unknown God” due ‘homage paid : 

Around their temples, on the close of year, 

To thank him for protection all drew near, 


Too awful He ! to heartheir vows, 
Too great to be ador’d ; 

And one for them must interpose, 
Alas! they knew no 

Unknown to them the ransom'd price, 
That unloos’d the sinner’s hands, 

They offered their sacrifice, 
To idols of their hands. 


*Twas at the time their sacred altars blaze, 

With sacrifices in Teutate’s* praise, 

The forest echo’d to the woodman’s blow, .. 

To yield the holly and pe misletoe ; i 

Their sacred groves and temples to 

on Druid emblems still by A dong ror) 
hen Christiazity, bright ‘gem, appear’d 

Salvation’s cross, its *nly front pe haa "d 

The Druid trembled— Paganism fear 


Like passing clouds o’er yon bright ny” 
Obscure his rays apace ; 

In gory b burst! — shone! 

ory a and grace ; 

How. pote livinely ‘sweet it sings, 
Of everlasting love ; 

A Saviour reigns, a Saviour brings 
Forgiveness from above. * 


Unlike religion of that dreadful da 
When blood, and fire, and death iia pave the 


way ; 
No sword was stained o'er with crimson lye. 
No fire to urge the cause of the Most ries { 
Divine commission, all with mildness t,. 
The Christian’s noblest aim, conversion —— 
The Briton heard, admir’d, he saw practis’d, 
Believ’d the word of God, in faith ith baptiz’d. 


* Teutates and Hesus were the chief divinitjes 
of the ancient Lng 4 whom the Druids 
offered human victims, an. article-ip 
their creed, that nothing bat life of man 
could atone for the life of man. On solemn oc- 


ug’ mem- 
bers wrought with oziers, they filled with living 
men and other animals, then setting fire to 
images they burnt these miserable creatures as 
an offering to their cruel divinities.. Thieves 
and robbers and other maletactors were prefer- 
red for this purpose, but if these were wanting, 
innocent persons were taken.. Condemned cri- 
minals used to be reserved for five years, and on 
acertain day burnt altogether. Captives in war 
were also immolated in the same manser. 
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But 0! weak a mildness in his plan, . 
are his ways, 
He violence ne'er offer’d man, 
ys. 


Deluge from pole pe -* ith blood, 
le = 
With an ne world 4 
Destruction like a foaming flood, 
Around be vengeance hurl’d.* 


Was this the Saviqur, and the monarch’s word ; 
This the command of heaven's first born Lord : 


Know, be shall 
And triumph o’er his foe ! 


The convert Britons, numerous cattle bring, 


thea. reattidce of bleed : 

this vain work; lést ye his wrath provoke, 

‘While pardon for your sins.we will invoke. - 

_ Bide ig forth his beast, ” 
teases satiny’ 

And unto God jaim & feast, 


L day, 

Sit round your temples ; slay and eat, 

With unfeign'd thanks, it is but meet, 
Ye sing th: Almighty’s praise. 


bn longer sacrifice to idols paid ; 


Though Christianity had spread, 

And o'er the Briton genial influence shed; 
Still with desire for ancient rites they burn'd, 
And at the annual olose their feast return’d. 


= native country ! Britain's favour'd isle, 
the eye of providence. doth smile ; 


luxuriant gifts befriends 
, mistress of the world! whose sons are 


fir’d, 
With virtuous luve of-liberty inspir’d ; 


And hail’d 
ed 


CHRISTMAS RECREATIONS. 
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ral cards: yourself,-among whieh 
long card ; and ask each of the parties 
his card be among’ those cards, and 
will naturally say yes, as 
drawn the same card. You 
all the cards together, cu 
ao long meee: hold it 
person so others may. 

him that is his card 
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Order i 
of the Colours. Objects. Worcs. 
Cards. . : 
Green -Flower Flowers 

5: White Bird To hear 

6 White’ Orange. Beauty 

7  Red« Butterfly My 

8 Red Flower ‘Notes 

9% Red, Flower In 

10 Red Butterfly Shepherdess: ° 
tt - Green Butterfly Lover 
‘12 | Green Butterfly Your 

13. White Flower Of 

14 White Flower An Inconstant 
15 Yellow Orange Image 

16. Yellow Flower Enchanting 
17. White Orange our 

18 Yellow Butterfly My 

19 Yellow Butterfly Phyllis 

20. White Bird Birds 

21. Red Orange Sing 

22. Red Orange. Dear 

23. Green Orange And Sweetness 
24 Green Orange The 

25 Green Bird Of 

26 Green _— Bird Present 

27. Yellow Flower As 

28 «Red Bird Changes 
29. Red ~ Bird © Bosom 

30: ; Yellow Orange Me 

3t. White . Butterfly Your 

32... White Butterfly I long 


The’ cards thus. coloured, -figured, 
and transcribed, are to be put in a case, 
in the order they here stand. 

When you would perform this recrea- 
tion, you take the cards out of the case, 
and show, without changing the order in 
which. they, were put, that, the colours, 
objects, and words, are all placed promis- 
cuously..,, You then abate them in the 
same. manner, as. before; and deal them, 
two and two, to four persons, observing 
that théy do not take up. their cards. till 
all are dealt, nor mix them together ; 
and the, eight cards dealt to each person 
will be all of one colour. You then 
take each s cards, and put those of 
the second person ‘under those of the 
first, and those of the fourth person under 
those of the third. ~ After which you 
shtiffie them 3 second time ; and, having 
dealt thom in the same manner, on the 
first’ person’s cards will be painted all the 
birds ; on the second person’s cards, all 
the ‘butterflies ; on those of the third, the 
oranges’; and on those of the fourth, the 
flowers. You take ‘the cards a second 
time; and, observing the same precau- 
tions, shuffle and deal them ‘as before ; 
and then the first person, who had the 
last time the birds'in his hand, will have 
the words that compose this sentence— 
Sing dear birds, I long .to hear your 
enchanting :.otes. 
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The-second person, who the: last deal 
had the butterflies, will, now. have, these 
words—Of an ineonstant dever your 
ae Ay resent me the image. t 
who had ~ he oranges, will 
= ‘this sentence—As in my ‘Phyllis, 
I find in you, beauty and sweetness. 

The fourth, who had the flowers, will 
have these words—Charming flowers; 
adorn the bosom of my shepherdess. 





ENIGMAS, CHARADES, CONUNDRUMS. 


ENIGMA I, 


IN every period ofmankind, on me 

Lovers have prest their lips with ecstacy ; 
Before me papists kneel, admire, adore, 
And wercy from a pow’r supreme implore ; 
Artists by me their bread of fame obtain, 
The virtuosi wealth and influence gain; 
Infants espouse me ere they language learn, 
And@ eyes of children fonfly to me turn: 

I live in memories, yet in rooms am seen: 
Endless varieties of me have been ; 

Speech I have none, yet virtues I convey, 
And vices seco yet be mk in France some'say : 
Whate’er in poetry best represents 
Descriptive nature, or the Tuind’s intents, 

e various arts and sciences and show, 
But most to genius my perfection owe :— 
I'm what a book should be, and yet I give 
Life to the dead, and death to those that live. 
Mine the sublime, the beantifully grand, 
Is best beheld from most exalted land ; 
Earth, oceans, skies, beneath, around, * above, 
Belong to me in every change they prove ; 
In fie then I have life—now reader tell 
My name, and on my Seenes beauties dw: ell. 


e - 


In_ malice I constan’ abound, 
Yet never am in spite ; 
In a space I mi ean be soon 
Yet always out-o 


Tf through all the globe » range, 
You never me will find 

In Earth I'm seen—(it may seem strange} 
By all that are not blind. 


In vain your wit you Tummage through, 
ere, me you'll neyer gain 
Tho’ with your mind I’ve Roaght to do, 
Im always in your brain, 


Now, let'me tell you—in your search, 
You'll find me soon with cate 
Should ole you tn despa leave oe the lurch, 


Ii join you in d 
wl. 
Nature in one wide commotion, ; 
Troubled ea: ocean, t 
Are the.signs of my 


existence, 
Of my power beyond resistance; 
At my will are streams ascending, 
Sea uprearing, sky descending ; 
Mountains whelm’d beneath the billow, . 
Wane of mountain making pillow ; 
Rocks in sudden ruin hurl 
And chaos governing the world... , 
Hear me, fear me; but ne‘er blame me; 
Youth ingenious! only Dame me. 


CHARADES. 1, 


My first to suppert, even Erskine would try, 
And my second would certainly, make it; 
My whote I am sure of whenever you are by, 

‘And I heartily wish you to take it. . 
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. n. r 


A THING ‘that’s insipid—a comical feow, 
And dignity’s mark in the East ; 
Which may either be long; short, Dlack, white or 


And is ge is generally found in a beast. 
A creature portrays that appears in the s ring, 
That you have often seen, but never h sing. 


ml, 


My first is a fish, 
My second a fish, 
My whole a fish. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


pu is a dandy like a — of venison?’ 
2. Why op pens, ink, and paper, like fixed 


sta 

3. What word is that whic!. by taking away the 
first letter makes you sick ? 

4 Wit} i] always invisible yet never out of 
sight 

5. Why is an empty room like a room fall of 
married people ? 

6. Whey did Noah strike the first nail of the 


7. What is smaller than a mite’s mouth ? 
8. Why is a lover like a gooseberry ? 
9. Why is swearing like an old coat ? 
10. When aman falls out of window, what does 
he fall against ? 
11. Where was Moses when his candle was blown 


out? 
R, Why do ladies talk east in February ?* 
* Answers in our next. 





LUCUBRATIONS IN AN APOTHECARY’S 
~ SHOP. 


IN IMITATION OF GRAY’S ELEGY. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Tue twilight curtains round the busy day, ‘ 
The pitas shutters close the tradesman’ 8 


The street | lamp how emits its useful newb 
ees: args speeds the bustling Doctor 
: top. 
Now more assails the fever’s burning rag: 
And all the symptoms greater strength i eemations 
Save their remission haply may presage 
Alleviation, while the pores perspire. ‘ 
Save that,’ from sucha “ well cramm’'d maga- 
zine,” 
Of nauseous draught, or jalap that is sent, 
The counteracting pow’r shall intervene, 
And second Nature’s salutary bent. 


Within these polish’d jars, these botties scroll'4, 
Where’ meets the eye full many a mystic 


word ; 
Each i in good time its: virtues to unfold, 
Galenic compounds of the shop are stored. 


The hasty call of cholic-writhing man ; 
The woman struggling in hysteric fit ; 
The gout fierce—racking every — it can, 
Soon, soon shall move them trom their shelfy 
seat. 


For these again the ‘prentice shall commix, 

Or half-hred shopman secund. art. combine ; 
No data given how this or that may fix 

On nerve, or brain, or marrow of the spine. 
Oft to their potency diseases yield, 

Their failure oft is harbinger of death; 
How weakly proof the doctor's sev’n-fold shield! 

How weak the patient almost out of breath ! 
Let not derision mock their useful toil, 

The mighty vigils frequent they endure : 
Nor snug in bed, let other men revile 

Their starlight visits, while they iie and snore, 


By you, ye sick, impate to these the fault, 
If drugs intestinal commotion raise, 


When b peed pai ry* oft.a’er Cloacina’s vault, x 


of crepitance your state betrays. 

Can opening draught, or analectic pill 
:Act to the occasion, and withoit a noise 7 

Can any one dispute the doctor's skill, A, 

Or controvert the means which. he employs ? ? 


Perhaps, in some lone village shop is train’d 
Some youth all pregnant ben — healing art ; 
—a — th’ incipient he has 


‘And all impatient when to play his part. © 


But dulness thro’ his brain her misty. steams, 
Wrapt in a muddy chaos has diffus'd ; 

Curs’d i prone dissolves his airy dreams, 
And pulls the fabric down that so amus’d. 


Full many a dunce of highest air and strut, 
Divine Hygeia in her pasture feeds; 

Fuil many a fool is prevalent to put 
A faith in physic which he never needs, 


Some numps’ Sangrado, whom with utmost care 
The teacher’s knowledge never couid inform ; 
Some embryo Brodum may initiate there 
Some Ching the enemy of every worm. 


Th’, applause of credulous boobies to command 
The coins of gold and silver to receive, ' 
To scatter poison o’er the British bore 
And make the vulgar what they will beliéve. 


heir‘lot may be, nor circumscrib’d alone 
Their growing flaunting gig ; 

In splendid chariot soon they may be known, 
And shave their héadg forsooth to wear a wig. 


The struggling pangs of conseience totesteain, 
-To shoot the well-mark’d folly aa it fies, 
And still to advertize again, 
May be the “ ne plus.ultra” they devise: : 


Close on the  Oviter's 5 quick pos posting li¢els, 
The fatal S to-tread}* 

Amid the conti an sonorous norous pedis, 
The Tyro counts the many patients dead. 


Ta o> these boys in practiceto advance. 


letter’d board fix'd on high, 
with pmo id epithet their claim t’ e 
Attracts the notice of the passerby. 


Their name, their corenanen thus inscrib’d, 
The place of long experiénce 40 supp 
And many a technic phrase they have ‘d, 

Console survivors when their kindred die. _; 


For who so callous to consanguine ay ‘ 
Their dearest friends without a resign 3 
See them enclos’d within their wooden walls, 
Nor shed one briny tear, nor anght repine. ~ 
On some fam’d recipe the sick rely, 
Some aid medicinal they’re wont to crave ; 
Even to the last, still circulates their cry, 
O, give me physic, physic.I must have ! 
For thee, who mindful of thy own estate, 
Dost in these lines thy cogitations trace, 
Tf chance, in self-sufficiency elate, , 
Some wounded spirit threaten thy disgrace. : 
Hapl some animated friend may a i 
Set have I seen him in this policy toed 
Dashing from out his pen the i way, 
To blot the unworthy name, and gloze the 


ce, 


« There in his parlour have I seen him sit, 
bg clam’rous brats in co 


‘ound ; 
Gaily abstracted i in poetic fit, 
Nor voice has reach'd him of tenpalinins sound, 
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BENEVOLENCE move an abridgement.” “ Ab, my lord,” 
© Tas other day,” sald Dick to Joe, the barrister, taking hing, 
0 ee ee es the ones of wet, and his seat.at the same the, “that is & 

is open.” very arch way of getting rid of it.” 
“Nou peore tovery minuiay There are two gentlemen at the Irish 
are 
YE tana ahare's nothing in tt,” bar named Hope and Joy; it happened 





tt that both these were retained 
that both thes Sch being: called on. oot 


usual suavity of manner, requested that 
Tue palm tree is tall, u 
and ta fad tity 





kingdom 
Quara it supplies the inhabitants with judge, wi 
food, and clothes. At a certain ately replied, “ as 
season of the they tap the trunk, and 


receive the in vi of which the’ * Hope told a 

draw guanti the quali of which “That Jeg Woe cage Heeeye =: 
is ie tthe Laver a he would let the cause stand over.” 
and ‘soft, of a silky nature, and, when 

dried and rent in pieces, have the ap Mr. Bearcroft and Mr. Espinasse were 
‘ance of English flax, which the 
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Meminiscences. served thie wordy w=, and taking a 
to 
? 


; |, © Garrow forbear, that tough old jade ' 
« I’m mere it don't concern you.” Will never prove a lender made—(maid). 


ter kingdom, how On a trial in, the King’s Bench, Exp, 
gravity does not: to be the order kine, in one of those animated ad 
oth dy, and Lond — certainly which made him, pethaps, the most 


e 


34 


ery lengthened harangue, i 
His lordship interrupting him said,“ As “+ I declare solemnly, I have 
this motion is about a bridge, I must nothing into court that is not at once 





462 


castomary atid nectssary for ‘me to bring 
within these walls,” “+ My lord,’ laugh- 
ingly, Tejoined G,‘¢ what then did my 
learned friend mean by the subpenas to 
his conscience 2?” 

Autet os? a ¢ iH 


a 





The Selector; 
CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM 
z NEW WORKS. 


ANIMAL: MAGNETISM. 


At the time when Mesmer made so 
much noise in Paris with his magnetism, 
M. Campan, my husband, was his par- 
tisan, like almust every person who moved 
in high life. ‘To be magnetized was then 
a fashion; nay, it was more, it was ab- 
solutely a rage. .In-the drawing-rooms 
nothing was talked of. but the brilliant 
discovery.. There was to be no more 
dying ; people’s heads were turned, and. 
their imaginations heated in the highest 
degree, To accomplish this object, it 
was necessary to bewilder the understand- 
ing ; and Mesmer, with his si lan- 
» produced that effect. To puta 

stop to the fit of public insanity was the 
sani difficulty ; and it was proposed to 
_ have the secret purchased by the court. 
Mesmer fixed his claims at a very extra- 
vagant rate. However, he was offered 
fifty thousand crowns. By a_ singular 
I was one day led into the midst 

of. the somnambulists. - Such was the en- 
thusiasm of the numerous spectators, that 
in most of them I could observe a wild 
rolling of the eye, and a convulsed move- 


ment of the countenance. A stranger th 


ight have fancied himself amidst the 
pi exci patients of Charenton. Sur- 
prized and shocked at seeing so many 
people almost in a state of delirium, I 
withdrew, full of reflections on the scene 
which I had just witnessed. It happened 
that about this time my husband was at- 
tacked with a pulmonary disorder, and he 
desired that he might be conveyed to 
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a pain in his chest. All the magnetic 
remedies that were employed produced .no 
effect. . Perceiving - his hiluse, Mesmer 
took advantage of ‘the periods of my ab- 
sence to bleed and blister the patient. I 
was not informed of what had-been done 
until after M. Campan’s recovery.’ Mes- 
mer’ was asked for a certificate, to prove 
that the patient had been cured by means 


’ of, magnetism only, and he gave it. Here 


was a trait of enthusiasm! Truth was 
no longer respected. When.I next pres 
sented myself to the queen, their majes- 
ties asked what I thought of Mesmer’s 
discovery. I informed them of what had 
taken place, earnestly expressing my in. 
dignation at the conduct of the relaced 
quack. It was immediately determined 
to have nothing more to do with him.. __, 

Private Journal of Madame Campan,; 


PRIESTLY ARTIFICE. 


THE. Abbé B * * * one day told. Madame 
Campan that, during his residence:in 
Italy, he frequently. saw in the public 
streets, monks of various-orders, mounted 
on chairs or planks of. wood, preaching; 
or holding conferences... When thes¢ cont 


termine. 

£. pes gece gy 

ever repeat such a story again. I can- 
not conceive that the clergy would tole- 
rate things of a nature calculated to turn 
into ridicule the most holy of all reli- 
gions. These facts, replied the Abbé, are 
well known to travellers. At Naples 
they make St. Januarius weep. I only 
relate what I saw. Ibid. 





Mesmer’s house. cing — ~ d <4 
the aj ent occupied by M. Campan, 

saked the ‘worker 0 ped Sy what "ree 
ment he proposed. to adopt; he very 
coolly replied, that t ensure a speedy 
and.perfect cure, it would be necessary to 
lay, in the bed of the invalid, at his left 
side,- one of three things, namely, a 
oung woman of brown complexion ; a 
lack hen; or an empty bottle. Sir, 


(said I,) if the choice be a matter of in- 
difference, pray try the empty bottle. 

M. Campan’s side grew worse ; he ex- 
vérionced a difficulty of breathing, and 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Bublic Bournals. 


ENGLISH, IRISH, AND SCOTCH 
MANNERS. 


Tue Englishman goes straight forward 
to his purpose ; the Scotsman takes occa- 
sional deflections, when he calculates that 
they will either shorten the road or facili- 
tate the ascent; and the Irishman flies 
sometimes to the one side, sometimes to 
the other, tumbles down in his violence, 














ViIM 
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and often ‘egds ‘where fhe began. In his be a godd man; an English’ passable ; 


mental, powers the Englishman is’ perse- 
vering but slow ;. the Scotsman is more 
intense and varied; but he sticks not so 


a Scotsman my rs is apt o> more 
intriguing, and, for the vanity of servi 
his. connections, will allow himself to de 
things which an Englishman would call 
mean :'an Irishman in power is apt to 
lose his interest in the gratification of his 
vanity, and become the dupe of those who 
minister to his passions. 
The poor i takes his toil as 
lightly as he can, and counts the hours 
ill he shall enjoy the Sunday’s idleness 
and the Sunday’s dinner. young, 
he boasts of the dexterity of his fists and 
= . ee on on 
wages with a grow you not 
though you pho him ; and when he is 
old, he boasts that En; is his country, 
fecling of t away tot! pee with a 
ing of independence, He appears to 
have ‘no wish either to arrive’ at a more 
elevated station. himself, or to put his 
family in a way of. doing so.- The poor 
Scotsman chaffers about the amount‘of his 
wages, hoards it with the test parsi- 
mony, and consoles‘ hi > that in con- 
sequence of the way in which he has spent 


his savings, one, at least, of his sons will . 


be a Gentleman. When he is young, he 
prides himself on the fashion of his:coat 
and the beauty of his sweetheart; and 
when old, he continues to labour rather 
than be burdensome. to rad Par = 

i drudges ‘or little ; 
od ade his pleasure in warm protesta- 
tions of fri hip—d rated 





lemn and impressive. In Ireland, 
pears a perfect battle-field. The English 
public speaker proceeds by forms and 

ts; the Scottish, by argument from 
first principles ; and the Irish, by an ap- 
peal to the passions. The first are clear ; 
the second subtle; and the third vehe- 
ment. A man is banished from Scotland 
for a great crime; from England for a 
small one; and from Ireland, morally 


speaking for no crime at all. Hence, in 
ew South Wales, an Irish convict may 
* 
« 


but a Scottish is invariably a villain. 
European Review. 


STANZAS TO AN ITALIAN ‘AIR, 
Tuov art fresher than'the dawniug 
Of a spring-day, when young moraing- 
Is her radiant face adorning, . * 

By the mirror of the deep ; ? 
‘But as mellow as the twilight — , 
Shed at eve through gothic skylight, 

Is the lustre of thine eye-light, 

* Ere it languishes'to sleep. © ~ 
Yet it is not only, dearest, . 
er’s heart thou cheerest, — 
fore him thou appeares' 

In thy beanty’s bright array ; 

Such a summer-sun is glowiug 
In the bliss of thy bestowing ; 
That in vain is all thy going, 

Thou cans’t warm him though away. 
While the goblet’s wave is dancing, 
And the eye of beauty glancing, 
Every drop and smile enhancing, 

mes the memory of thee. 
And in truth, the rosy wine; love, 
And the looks that on it shine, love, 
If the pledge be not to thine, love, 

Have but little charm fur mes 
Though, alas! my ion’s chain, dear, 
Bring me many an hour of pain, dear, 
Yet, believe me, ne’er again, dear, 

Would I willingly be free ; | 
For the moon that sets in motion, 
Kindles too the tide of oceqn, . «+. 
And if thine my heart’s commotion, 

Yet its light is all from'thee.' 

European Magazize. . 


Miscellanies. 


ACCOUNT OF A CARNATION; 
VIEWED, THROUGH A. MI: 
CROSCOPE. 


From an elegant bouquet, I''selected 3 
carnation, the fragrance of which led me 
to enjoy it frequently and near. “The 
sense of smelling was not the only one 
affected on these occasions; while that 
was satiated with the powerful sweet, the 
ear was constantly attracted by an ex. 
tremely soft but agreeable murmuring 
sound. It was easy to know. that some 
animal within the covert must be the 
musician, and that the noise must comé 
from some little creature suited to pro- 
duce it. I instantly distended the lower 
part of the flower, and placing it in full 
light, could discover troops’ of little. in, 
sects frisking with wild jollity among the 
narrow pedestals that supported its leaves, 
and the little threads that occupiéd its 
centre. sfn8 
What a fragrant world for their habi- 
tation! what a perfect: security from all 
annoyance in the dusky husk that sur- 
rounded the scene of action. Adapting a 
microscope to take in at one view 
whole base of the flower, I gave myself 
an opportunity of contemplating what 
they were about, and this for many days 
together without giving them the least 








~ - LEPT-HANDED PLEA. - 

’ A’ pnisowee tn’ the bar at thé Mayor’s® 
Court, Philadelphia, being called on to 
plead to an indi 
told’ by‘ tlid? l 
hand. The man immediately 
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left 
said 
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EPITAPH ON JOHN ——° 
Deata came to John ; on 


He 
é 
Hu 


TO CLOB. 5... 
To tell the truth, pretty maid, ‘ 
: 1 would not often ser ae Fy 
For soon, alas! ¥ shé . Pes 
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